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TO THB 

CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SHEFFIELD 
SCHOOL BOARD. 



Sir John Bbown and Gentlemen, 

Having, in accordance with your instructions, visited a introductory 
large number of public schools in various States on the 
Continent, it is due from me that I should now give some 
account of the information I have gathered relating to the 
work in which you are so deeply interested. 

My task was undertaken with much diffidence, and I am 
conscious of many short-comings. The difficulty of dealing 
with so large a field of enquiry in the limited space of time 
allotted to my journey was of itself great. The amount of 
travelling involved rendered it impossible for me to stay long 
at any one point, and it became absolutely necessary that 
further than gaining a general knowledge of the working of 
the school systems under review, I should chiefly confine my 
attention to those branches of the enquiry more immediately 
falling within my own province. 

At the outset it is my duty to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to A. J. Mundella, Esq., M.P., for having, through 
Lord Enfield, obtained for me letters of introduction from 
Earl Granville, which were of very great service in each 
of the countries visited. My acknowledgments are also ' 
specially due, to Dr. Gneist (Rector Magnificus of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Member of the Reichstag and of the 
Abgeordnetenhaus), to Dr. Wiese (Minister in Charge of 



Affairs relating to the Higher Schools of Prussia), to Dr. 
Gerber (of the Ministerium des Cultus, Saxony), to the 
Minister of Education for Austria, to Monsieur Cerecol 
(President of the Swiss Confederation), and to Monsieur 
Schiess (Vice-Chancellor of the Swiss Confederation). From 
Lord Odo Russell, Sir A. Buchanan, A. G. Bonar, Esq., and 
others of Her Majesty's representatives, I received the utmost 
courtesy; whilst to H. M. Felkin, Esq. (of Chemnitz), Dr. 
Bornemann (of Dresden), Herr Ernst Ihne (of Berlin), and 
Professor Wienzierl (of the St. Anna Stadt Normal School, 
Vienna), I am also indebted for much kind assistance. 

en°3xy° f Although my principal object was to ascertain as far as 

practicable what points of excellence in the Continental school 
system could be with advantage introduced in the Elementary 
Schools established and controlled under the English Ele- 
mentary Education Act of 1870, 1 found it not only useful 
but absolutely essential to the success of my mission to see 
schools of all grades, — indeed it seemed clear that it was in 
the secondary and higher schools that the best hints as to 
school arrangement and educational appliances were to be 
gathered. 

countries In Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Austria, and Switzerland, 

excellent opportunities were afforded of visiting what may 
be termed typical schools of every class. In Holland and 
Belgium I have also seen schools of various grades. My 
time in France was too limited to admit of the visitation of 
schools. 

It will not be necessary to give anything like a detailed 
account of all the schools visited, but it may be desirable to 
specify some, rather by way of illustration than with any view 
of setting them up as precisely the best examples of their class, 
though, as a rule, I was enabled to select for visitation the 
very best schools in each of the districts. 

The 8ohooia I am not sufficiently versed in the science of " pedagogy " 

of Germany . 

to enter at any length into that portion of the subject, nor did 



time permit of my making more than very general and meagre 
enquiry in that direction ; but it would be impossible to visit, 
however hurriedly, the schools of central Europe, without 
being impressed with the manifest thoroughness of the work 
done and with the evident aptitude of the teachers engaged. 
It will be obvious that there are many matters of detail 
connected with the subjects touched upon which must necessa- 
rily be omitted in order to confine a report within reasonable 
limits ; but I trust numerous valuable hints derived during 
the journey, though unrecorded in the following notes, may 
nevertheless be of use in the service of the Board. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

JNO. F. MOSS, 

Clerk of the Board. 



22nd May, 1878. 



NOTES, &c. 



Germany naturally claims first attention in any attempt 
to point out the excellencies characteristic of the various 
school systems of Continental Europe. 

compulsion. No one needs to be told that in Germany education is 
compulsory. The laws on the subject are varied in different 
States, and the power of compelling the attendance of children 
at school is not exercised uniformly. 

But something more has been achieved than the mere 
efficient working of compulsion. The duty of parents to attend 

ofpwnSST *° ^ e education of their children has been thoroughly instilled 
into the minds of the people. In Prussia, people laugh at 
the idea of being compelled to send their children to school, 
because scarcely anyone thinks of disregarding what he knows 
to be a primary duty. Negligent parents are happily rare 
exceptions in at least the more important communities. 
Active intelligent citizens are to be met with in Saxony who 
would have difficulty in giving you the merest notion of the 
working of a compulsory system of education, because they 
have never seen compulsion applied. 

Regularity of I have been astonished, on looking at registers of school 

attendance. ° ° 

attendance in some of the common schools, to note how few 
cases of absenteeism, without reasonable excuse, are recorded. 
One of the directors of a public elementary school in a popu-, 
lous manufacturing district, assured me that out of 2,500 
scholars scarcely a score were away without proper reasons 
having been given, and he shewed me large folio pages of the 
class registers with less than a dozen absences marked for 
which sufficient excuses had not been furnished. One instance 



was given in which a hoy had only heen absent ten times 
during the whole of the eight years of his school career. 

In Berlin, however, I visited a large " Gemeinde schule," Absenteeism 

amongst 

where out of 900 girls nearly 50 on the average absented jgjj* b Bar " 
themselves from the girls' department 8 days out of the 6 in 
the week, and out of this number 25 were often on the 
delinquent list. The explanation given by the teacher was 
that they were the older girls, who were much wanted to assist 
their mothers in household duties. In the boys' department 
the proportion of irregular scholars did not seem so great. 
In this case it should be mentioned the school has not been 
long established, and the steady enforcement of the law is 
leading to a gradual diminution of absenteeism. An average 
attendance of 95 per cent, seems almost incredible in 
England; yet it is not uncommon to find such results 
recorded in German schools. 

The methods of dealing with delinquents are diversified, Methods of 
and the penalties inflicted upon negligent parents seem to be r f ° - * 



generally heavier than are provided for in England. The 
fine is usually doubled for a second offence, and a third 
conviction is in some States followed with imprisonment. 
Happily such extreme measures are seldom rendered 
necessary. 

The police in many of the communes are entrusted with Polioe 
the duty of enforcing the attendance of children at school ° mcvn% 
during the prescribed periods; but usually complaints of 
neglect must in the first instance come from the school 
director or teacher, and only when his remonstrances or 
warnings prove unavailing are other measures resorted to. 

An officer called a " School Messenger," who is required 
to be a man of tact and judgment, is attached to each of the 
large schools in Saxony. His duty is to look up absentees 
and report to the Director, who, if he deems it necessary, 
sends for the parent and administers a caution, which generally 
proves sufficient. But if a parent shows a disposition to evade 
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the law the case is reported to the School Board, of which the 
Director is an ex-officio member, and it is afterwards taken 
before the magistrate. To show how seldom it became 
imperative that the magistrate should be appealed to, the 
Director of the lowest elementary school in Chemnitz — and 
here is to be found perhaps as low a class of people as any- 
where in Germany — stated, that from 15 to 20 years' expe- 
rience in that school, with about 2000 children in attendance, 
he could only remember having put the law in force against 
negligent parents about 10 or 12 times — in fact, he began 
counting the cases on his fingers and could remember each 
distinctly, some of them being cases in which boys had been 
eventually sent to the " reformatory " because their parents 
could not exercise proper control, 
changing In some districts a child is not permitted to remove from 

from one i 

Snother! one sc hool to another without special permission ; a proper 
discharge or recommendation from the school he is leaving 
being made a sine qua non before a boy can be transferred to 
any other school in the district. The police and the district 
registrars supply to the various district schools the names 
of all children who ought to attend, and as one child after 
another attains school age, or is brought from another district, 
the names are added. 

The system Perhaps the best illustration of the Prussian plan of 

of enforcing * * 

SfSwoSta enforcing the attendance of children at school will be 

Berlin. f urn ished by a brief description of the machinery employed 

for this purpose in Berlin. The director of one of the public 

schools has considerately supplied me with a set of forms 

First warn- used, the object of which I will endeavour to explain. First 

ing by the J , 

teacher. the teacher communicates with the parent whenever he has 
reason to complain of a child's absence from school. This is 
perfectly understood as a warning of the consequences which 
must ensue in case of continued neglect. Should the admo- 
nition from the teacher prove ineffectual, a report is handed 

g^SE&u by the director of the school to the " Schul Commission " 
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or School Board. Then the School Board take the case up, 

and three other warnings follow pretty closely one upon the 

other. From the Schul Commission recalcitrant parents are 

handed over to the "Schul Deputation" — a tribunal composed ^utLtiSn" 

of Government Officials — who, upon neglect being duly proved, 

inflict the penalties imposed by the law. The first offence is Penalties. 

visited with a fine of 5 silbergroschen, and for the second 

offence the fine is 10 silbergroschen, the penalties being 

increased by 5 silbergroschen for each subsequent offence. 

In default of payment imprisonment follows. 

Directly a case of absenteeism or irregular attendance is The Delin- 
quent List. 
reported to the Schul Commission, the name of the child 

must be entered by the teacher on what is called the 

" delinquent list," and a weekly statement of the number of 

attendances must be made on the prescribed form for the 

Schul Commission. 

It should be mentioned that when the absence of a child 
from school is first reported to the School Board, enquiry is 
immediately made as to whether he has simply been 
transferred to another school, and if this happens to be the 
case a record is made on a form provided for the purpose ; 
all further proceedings being stayed, as it is then left for the 
teacher of the school to which the child has been removed to 
properly note the attendance, and report any irregularity in 
the ordinary course. 

If a child be partially exempted from the obligation to 
attend school, as in the case of girls of a certain age, whose 
parents are in need of their earnings, and who are shewn to 
be beneficially employed in some useful occupation, a certi- 
ficate is, after due consideration, granted to that effect, and 
attendance in the mornings only is required. Another form 
is provided for certificates of proficiency, which are granted 
at 14 or 15 years of age. 

The system necessarily involves a good deal of care and The results, 
trouble on the part of the director or secretary of the school, 
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but it appears to work very smoothly, and the results are 
reported to be satisfactory. I found in the case of one 
excellent girls' school (elementary) there were during last 
year about 4 per cent, of the girls attending the school on the 
delinquent list. But, on the other hand, 10 per cent, of the 
scholars never missed at all from any cause, whilst 50 per 
cent, attended nearly all the school meetings in the year. 

Other States have their peculiar plans of working, but 
they do not appear to differ greatly in the general features. 

In Saxony the fine imposed for a first offence amounts to 
about 2s. in English money, and it is increased in case of 
subsequent neglect y a third or fourth offence may be visited 
with imprisonment, without the option of a pecuniary penalty. 
But the " reintents " are few. Through being long accus- 
tomed to the law parents have become so habituated to it that 
only in rare cases are the notices disobeyed which are given 
each Easter calling upon parents of children who may have 
• attained the prescribed age during the preceding term to send 
them forthwith regularly to school. If through carelessness 
the notices are disregarded by a few parents for a short time, 
the admonition of the teacher is usually all that is necessary 
to induce compliance without any necessity for recourse being 
had to the other authorities. 

For a little over 12£ years Dr. E. Bornemann (Konigl. 
Sachs. Ministerial-in Schul-Rath, Dresden,) formerly had 
charge of an important school, with about 1500 scholars in 
regular attendance, and during the whole period of his direc- 
torship not one case occurred in which punishment was found 
necessary to induce compliance with notices calling upoji 
parents to send children to schooU The learned doctor states, 
however, that fifty years ago, when the compulsory laws were 
introduced, there was considerable difficulty experienced in 
the mining districts before the people could be brought to see 
clearly the value of education ; but in the towns of Saxony 
the change which has been fraught with such manifold 
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benefits to the whole community was much more easily 
brought about. 

In the little Saxon duchies, and among the protestants of 
Baden, the attendance of children at school is equally satis- 
factory. In Wiirtemberg also, the attendance is good ; but in 
the schools of Bavaria not so regular. 

From 6 to 14 years of age is usually the period prescribed "sohooiage' 
for the regular attendance of children at school " full time/' 
though in some States the laws on this point have been 
recently extended. In some districts children from 6 to 8 or 
9 years of age are only required to attend about half the time 
during which the older scholars are in attendance, whilst 
elsewhere the order of things is reversed, and children above 12 
are permitted to work half-time until they are 16 years of age. 

The Saxon laws on Education have recently undergone The Saxon 
revision, and now it is made imperative that a child shall aws ' 
have from 17 to 85 lessons per week between the ages of 6 
and 14 years, and that afterwards they shall attend school 
under a sort of half-time system for 6 lessons or hours per 
week in the evenings up to 17 years of age. The penalties 
for non-compliance with the laws range from 5 to 20 thalers. 

In Bavaria children must attend the ordinary school regu- Bavaria, 
larly up to 13 years of age, and then must follow a course of 
instruction in the Sunday schools or in the improvement 
schools, up to 17 years of age. 

Yet in the face of these stringent regulations as to school 
attendance— and in Germany, be it remembered, no laws are 
allowed to become a dead letter while they remain on the . 
statute book — it is surprising how little one hears as to com- 
plaints by parents of hardship or irksomeness. 

The people themselves are in fact educated up to the 
point at which laws like these are accepted as becomes an age 
of enlightenment. The laws are backed up by the spirit of the 
nation : for more than two generations they have been 
thoroughly identified with the habits and thoughts of the 
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people, and only criminals and vagabonds seem to dream of 
attempting evasion. Parents appear as a rule almost as little 
to think of depriving, their children of physical food as of 
neglecting the duty of ensuring them the education which 
is of so much importance to them in the battle of life. 
A significant exemplification of the universality of educa- 
# tion in Germany is furnished by the fact that out of the 
immense number of recruits for the united army of the 
Empire, enrolled in the year 1870, there were none who 
could not at least read or write, though some few were 
reported on account of " Mangelhafte Schulbildung" — insuffi- 
cient education. 
Prussia. To Prussia one naturally turns, as furnishing a most 

striking example of the importance attaching to a national 
system of education as an aid to national progress, and as a 
means of gaining greatness and power. The thoroughness 
which is so characteristic of the Germans is fully exemplified 
<£tion d*"" * n *k° school system of Prussia. A distinct department of 
partment." the Ministry — Ministerium des geistlichen Unterrichts under 
Medicinal Angelegenheiten — is charged with the administra- 
tion of educational affairs, conjointly with certain matters 
relating to public worship and the medical profession. Of 
the privy councillors delegated by this body to take the control 
of educational affairs, each has a special branch placed under 
his immediate supervision, and the office is one of great 
responsibility. Thus, the interests of Elementary Education 
are, I believe, entrusted to the particular charge of Herr 
Watzold, whilst at the head of the administration for the 
secondary and higher schools there is the eminent veteran 
educationist, Dr. Wiese. In each province there are pro- 
vincial boards co-operating with the central authorities, and 
again the work is subdivided amongst district boards. Each 
body has specific duties assigned to it ; and a thorough system 
of inspection is provided for in connection with each branch 
of the administration. But special schools, dealing more 
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exclusively with instruction bearing upon trade and commer- 
cial pursuits, are under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Commerce. 

Here it will be convenient to remark that the framework The public 
of the public school system of Prussia may be taken as a fair system of 

Prussia 

illustration of the kind of organization which exists through- **** M a 
out Central and Southern Europe. Years of steady develop- 
ment have eventuated in a system which, by its completeness, 
may well excite the admiration of the world. The elementary 
school system is a part — an important part, it is true, — of the 
great whole; but a comparison between our own primary 
schools and the Elementarschulen of Germany would by no 
means give an adequate idea of the position. 

Side by side with the Gemeinde schule (common school of J»de 

- J v Schools, or 

the ward or parish) there are excellent institutions at which gJJ^Su 
children intended for industrial or artistic pursuits may receive 
a training specially adapted to their after career. Or, at from 
10 to 14 years of age, providing a proper standard of pro- 
ficiency in elementary subjects has been attained, the scholar 
may pass either to the Real Schule or the Gymnasium. The 
one may be termed the practical and the other the classical 
school. The elementary schools are supported by the muni- 
cipalities ; the secondary schools are generally the property 
of and are maintained by the State. All are remarkably 
inexpensive so far as parents are concerned, when the high 
character of the instruction given is taken into account. The 
course of study in the Real Schule is, to those who can Real schuien 
afford to continue their studies still further, particularly 
adapted as a preparation for the Polytechnical Institutions : 
it embraces Geography, History, Natural Science, Physics, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Drawing, Religion, the German 
language, English, French, Singing, and sometimes Latin 
and Italian. The Gymnasium, on the other hand, forms the Gymnasia, 
connecting link between the elementary school and the 
university. Here the curriculum is similar in some respects 
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to that of the Seal schule, but in the Gymnasium special 
attention is paid to the dead languages, Latin and Greek 
forming a prominent feature, whilst some of the sciences 
indispensable to the Real Schule are here made to occupy a 
subsidiary position. 
o?AStrir 8 The school systems of both Austria and Switzerland are 
land akin to similar in many respects to those of the various states of 

that of Ger- J r 

many. Germany. 

as to free In Switzerland the elementary schools are entirely free : 

education. " " 

in some parts of Germany — as in Berlin — Gemeinde schools 
have been established, at which children of the humbler 
classes are admitted without charge. In Holland and Belgium 
there are also free schools for the children of poor people. 
But in Saxony and other States, as well as in parts of Prussia, 
all who can afford must pay at least a small weekly or quar- 
terly fee, and the proportion of children excused by the local 
Direct tax- authorities is not generally large. But the Germans claim 
to have made their schools the property of the people in a 
more direct sense than the term could well be applied in 
England, owing to the difference in the incidence of taxation. 
On putting the question to a manufacturer in Saxony, " Who 
pays the cost of these noble schools ? " I received the reply 
"The people: my domestic servants each contribute their 
share." There is a tax on all earnings, however small, so 
that each must pay his or her quota. 

There are no Imperial " grants " to elementary schools : 
the amount required to supplement the sums derived from 
"school pence" is made up out of the proceeds of local 
taxation. 
m he t %LS$M ^ e Elementarschulen of Berlin are now entirely free, but 
ox Berlin, only the children of the poorer classes are supposed to" be 
admitted to the schools supported wholly by the public funds, 
the Schul-commission (or School Board) being charged with 
the duty of judging as to the means of parents. I find, how- 
ever, from information which Herr Ihne has been good 
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enough to obtain for me, that the School Board puts a liberal 
interpretation on its discretionary powers, and other than the 
children of really indigent parents are freely admitted. 
There are to be found in the elementarschulen the children of 
skilled workmen earning from 9s. to 12s. per day. In point 
of fact, the Gemeinde schule in Berlin is by no means con- 
sidered as an eleemosynary institution by the lower classes, 
and many people who can afterwards well afford to send their 
children to the middle-class schools send them first to the 
elementarschulen, where for the first 2 or 3 years the course 
of instruction is the same ; though a certain caste feeling 
prevents the lower Beamten (officials) — a much more numerous 
class in Prussia than in England, and often much worse off 
than common labourers, — from sending their children there. 
Many people seem prepared to consider the freeing of the 
elementarschulen of all charge as an important step towards 
gratuitous education for all classes. 

Yet in Chemnitz (Saxony) I found people of very humble £j£ n ed £ 
means called upon regularly to pay school fees, and only a Saxon 7. 
very small number out of the mass of children attending the 
public elementary schools had their fees remitted. 

I have no statistics of the amount of public school pro- Amount of 
vision in Prussia: but I found that in the kingdom of provision in 

° Saxony. 

Saxony, with a population of 2,420,000, there are in ordinary 
schools under the supervision of the Education Department 
406,000 scholars, so that there are public schools provided for 
over one-fifth of the total number of inhabitants in addition 
to trade and other special schools. It must be borne in mind 
also that this is exclusive of Infant schools. In a total 
of 8,140 " schools for the people " there are 5,924 teachers 
engaged. Of Burger Schulen of the first class there are 340, 
of the second class 1,300, and of the third class 2,000. The 
smallest schools, which are under the charge of one teacher, 
have accommodation for from 60 to 100 children. In the 
Purger Schulen of the first cl$ss the fees are about 60s. or 
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70s. per annum, in the second class schools 80s., and in 
the third class schools 10s. per annum. A few schools are 
free. Dresden, with a population of 176,000, has 4 class i., 
9 class ii., besides a number of class iii. and free schools. 
The sohooii At the Biirgerschulen in Dresden there were in atten- 
dance during last year 2,867 scholars, of whom 1,522 or 53 
per cent, were boys, and 1,345 or 47 percent, girls. Increase 
during the year, 77. The teaching staff consisted of 60 
"regular" teachers (including 4 directors), also 6 teachers 
of drawing, 5 male teachers of French, 4 regular and 2 auxi- 
liary female teachers, 1 female teacher of French, and 12 
teachers of needlework. There are also one Bezirk school- 
master, and one Gemeinde schoolmaster partially employed 
as teachers of French in Burger schools. In the Bezirk 
schulen of Dresden there were, last year, 9,804 scholars as 
against 8,805 in the previous year. Of these 48.5 per cent, 
were boys, and 51.5 per cent, girls. The teaching staff 
embraces 112 regular teachers, (amongst whom there are 9 
directors), also 24 male auxilliary teachers, 8 drawing masters, 
7 female auxilliary teachers, and 84 teachers of needlework. 
The average number of scholars attending each class was 
50 for the whole year. The Gemeinde Schulen of Dresden 
had in attendance 8151 scholars, of whom 1532 were boys 
and 1619 girls, and the teaching staff was made up as follows : 
89 regular teachers (including 5 directors), 12 auxiliary 
teachers, 3 drawing masters, 2 female auxiliary teachers, and 
11 teachers of needlework. There had been a slight falling off 
in numbers as compared with the previous year, but this was 
accounted for by some of the classes having been transferred 
to Bezirks Schulen. 

The attendance of scholars in the Burger and Bezirks 
schulen of Dresden is reported to have been regular ; but 
the attendance of children in some of the Gemeinde schulen 
was not so satisfactory, owing to sickness and other causes. 
The children who had been absent from school without 
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sufficient excuse were mainly those of the poorest class, and Negi«tby 
the anthorities in recording this fact remark — " it is very sad Parents, 
that it is exactly the indigent parents who have really no 
means to provide their children with a start in life when they 
are beyond school age, who on trivial excuses neglect the 
education of their children, which is so all-important ; and 
it ought to he gratefully acknowledged that the magistrates 
have been very severe against the negligent parents who thus 
forgot their duty." A number of the children whose absence 
from school was complained of by the school authorities were 
sent at the expense of the parents to industrial schools. 
But the chief cause assigned for absenteeism was the illness 
of the children, and during the year 42 had died from scarlet 
fever. During the same period there had been sent to the 
industrial school 67 children belonging to the town schools, 
25 of whom were fronvthe Bezirk school, and 42 from the 
Gemeinde school; 28 of whom were sent for " playing truant." 
Altogether, however, the conduct of the scholars in all three 
classes of schools had been very praiseworthy, and several 
pleasing incidents associated with school life are reported as * 
shewing the capital esprit de corps which exists. 

Dealing with the various classes of German Schools in infant 

& Schools in 

their natural order, we must begin with the very earliest German y- 
training which a child receives beyond the domestic circle. 

. The Infant Schools of Germany do not in the strict sense 
of the term form any part of the national system of education. 
They receive no aid whatever from the State, and usually 
exist either as " private adventures " or as charitable institu- 
tions. In Berlin a number of philanthropic individuals have 
formed themselves into committees with the view of promoting 
Kindergarten establishments for the children of the poorer Kinder- 
classes, and they have laboured with great success ; but there uahmratB. " 
is an evident feeling amongst at least some of the ardent 
supporters of the movement that Government or the munici- 
pality should step in with substantial aid, and should also 
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undertake a more direct supervision of these institutions ere 
they can bo considered as on a satisfactory footing. Other dis- 
tricts have well-managed institutions of this class : for in- 
stance near to Cologne there is one which has the reputation 
of carrying out FroBbers system very successfully; and yet 
there are some fa* more feebly conducted than one might 
naturally expect in a country so famous for the comprehen- 
siveness of its educational system. 
rb* i voita Through the courtesy of Dr. Pappenheim, of Berlin, who 
bS£ in * s *ke h° norai 7 director of a number of Kindergarten 
establishments for the labouring classes, I am indebted for 
the privilege of paying a surprise visit to a Volks-Kinder- 
garten establishment in one of the poorer districts. This 
school is conducted in rooms ill-suited for the purpose, but it 
is anticipated that ere long this drawback will be removed by 
the provision of new premises. The present building 
accommodates 100 children, who are placed under intelligent 
and well trained teachers, evidently fond of their work, and 
thoroughly enthusiastic. In the first class-room we found 
about 50 children seated around low tables and engaged in 
building up bricks, under the instructions of the teacher. 
Perfect order prevailed, and the little pupils, followed the 
directions of their teacher with surprising dexterity and 
perfect regularity, all keeping time to a simple school song. 
The order to cease singing having been given, another signal 
led to the prompt demolition of the little piles which had been 
so dexterously raised, and then the children were put through 
simple exercises suited to their age and tending to their 
physical developement. The room itself was cheerless 
enough, not nearly equal to the poorest of the public 
elementary schools I saw, but the happy, contented appearance 
of the children was all the more conspicuous. No lesson is 
prolonged so as to become tedious, and the children enter into 
their pursuits with all the zest characteristic of the playhouse. 
The upper division — for even in the Kindergarten school 
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there is a " senior " as well as a "junior " department— was 
engaged with picture pricking, paper plaiting, and similar 
occupations. Still the same cheerful, happy expression on the 
face of every child. Some of the samples of work taken from 
the hands of the children were exceedingly creditable ; and 
very proud their producers seemed of them. It was just about 
changing time, so the children were drawn into line and put 
through a number of evolutions. For a quarter of an hour or 
so the children indulged in simple games, the play itself 
partaking partly of the nature of a lesson, for the slightest 
roughness was corrected, though otherwise there was no 
appearance of restraint, the inducement of habits of mutual 
forbearance and kindness being evidently one object kept 
steadily in view by the watchful teacher. Of the results of 
the training given at these schools I had very satisfactory 
accounts, both from persons who had opportunities of observ- 
ing them closely and from teachers of elementary schools to 
which children had been drafted from Kindergarten establish- 
ments. The fees payable by children attending the Volks- 
Kindergarten vary from 5 to 25 silbergroschen per month, 
but many are admitted without any charge whatever, so that 
the income from this source is much below the cost of main- 
taining the school. 

In Saxony I found the Kindergarten establishments Kinder- 
existing under very similar conditions to those of Prussia, and **»■ in * 
as a rule apparently alike capable of improvement. 

The appliances used, though many of them ingenious, are Kinder. 
not quite up to the mark. The teachers evidexitly make the r ~ 
most of them. There is undoubtedly scope for improvement 
in this direction. The wonder is that so much is done under 
the disadvantageous circumstances which beset the path of 
the Kindergarten teacher. 

At 6 years of age the child is transferred to the primary 
school, and here the law steps in with its well-directed power 
of compelling attendance. 
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ThoBiemen- On a child arriving at the age prescribed by the law for com- 
pulsory attendance at school, application for admission mast 
be made at the elementarschule of the district. If, as in some 
States, there are separate schools provided for Protestants and 
Catholics, the parent may make his selection ; but in many 
parts of both Germany and Austria, when once the choice is 
made there must be no change allowed except under special 
circumstances, and by the express permission of the School 
Board. 

inspection, Like all other classes of public educational institutions 
in Germany, the Elementarschulen are subject to Government 
inspection, and they are also in some sort under the control 
of the provincial boards ; but the municipality must find the 
necessary funds for their maintenance, and they are managed, 
by local authorites. 

As a rule the public elementary schools I visited seemed 
admirably conducted, and I had ample evidence of the 
thoroughness of the instruction given and the satisfactory 
results obtained. They did not seem quite so well supplied 
with improved school appliances as are the higher schools; 
but many appeared far in advance of the ordinary run of 

oouwe of English public elementary schools. The course of instruction 

instruction, 

is not materially different : it embraces the elements of a 
sound useful education, all the indispensable subjects being 
included. 

But in regard to school arrangement and management, 
there is a wide divergence from the English system. Like 
those for the schools of. the higher class, the buildings are 
size of divided into class rooms. The primary schools in the large 
towns and cities of Prussia vary in size very considerably. 
Some of those I visited were for the accommodation of 700 
or 800 children, whilst others had 2,000 in attendance. 

In the thriving manufacturing town of Chemnitz 
(Saxony) I visited a school at which I was told there were 
nearly 5,000 children in attendance, including half-timers. 
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But the inordinately large schools are found to be a mistake, 
even in the most densely populated districts. The inconve- 
niences arising from the concentration of so many children 
at one point are such that these immense schools are likely to 
be soon displaced by district schools of moderate dimensions. 

The class-rooms are arranged to accommodate from SODMaions. 
to 70 or 80 children ; sometimes more, but seldom less. 
There are parallel classes in all the large schools, as the 
children are grouped according to age and attainments into, 
say six divisions, somewhat after the manner of the English 
" standards." The number of scholars under one teacher 
is often smaller for the upper classes than for the lower. 
No special provision is made for » the assembling of the 
children in one body ; in fact, there is no room at all suitable 
for such a purpose except where the Turnhalle (or gymna- 
sium) may be made available. 

Each individual teacher therefore becomes directly re- success u 

teaching* 

sponsible for the entire conduct of his class during school 
hours. He receives them in the morning and conducts the 
opening religious exercises, and he is held accountable to 
the head master or director for their proper control and 
efficient progress. How well these teachers, as a body, 
discharge their trust is amply evidenced by the results they 
have obtained. 

Entering often unexpectedly into class-rooms, I have 
been struck with the order maintained and the manifest 
interest of the scholars in the lessons being given. There 
is no half-heartedness : teachers and scholars alike go about 
their work with an earnestness which of itself means certain 
success. 

"Watch a group of children gathering about their class- Sohool honra 
"room door at seven o'clock in the morning — for that is 
the hour at which school duties on the Continent begin. 
Each child carries a bag containing books and slates. 
Their bright, happy faces tell abundantly with what alacrity 
they obey the summons. Some are to be found, long before 
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the time, ready for the work of the day. As the teacher takes 
his place amongst them they greet him respectfully, and then 
all frivolity ceases. The opening exercises being over, the 
regular work set out on the time-table is begun with a 
business-like air that. is worthy of the object to be attained. 
Regular intervals are allowed for relaxation, and the lessons 
are continued up to eleven or twelve o'clock. The time of 
the conclusion of the morning's duties is of course regulated 
according to circumstances, special provision being made as 
may be required for half-timers. The afternoon school meet- 
ings extend almost invariably from two to four o'clock. 
Drill, &o. In the intervals between lessons, during wet weather, the 

children are in some schools drawn out into the corridors, 
which are wide and commodious. The staircases seem 
usually to be built so as to admit of half-a-dozen children 
walking abreast. 
aii teachers The scholastic profession is much more jealously guarded 
^rtificated. in Germany than in England. The State holds that an 
incompetent teacher would inflict an injury upon society, and 
therefore none but those who possess certificates of proficiency 
or ability are permitted to engage in the work of tuition. 
Even the teachers of private schools are subject to the regula- 
tions of the State. The English type of dame schools is un- 
known. All buildings, too, which are intended to be used even 
for private schools, must first be approved by the authorities. 
The class- It * s essential in the German system of school arrangement 
arrangement that there shall be a duly qualified and certified teacher at the 
head of every class. There are no apprentices or pupil 
teachers, and the monitorial system has long since been 
discarded. It will readily be understood that this plan 
involves a larger expenditure in salaries than is requisite 
under the English Elementary School system where v pupil 
teachers are employed; but experienced directors and teachers 
with whom I spoke on the subject claim a great advantage in 
that the teachers can accomplish better results in a given time 
than is possible where classes are sometimes placed under the 
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charge of teachers comparatively little older or farther advanced 
than the pupils. 

Teachers in Prussia have hitherto been underpaid ; saiariea of 
though they have enjoyed a higher social status than might teaoher>,&0 ' 
have been expected of so numerous a class. Under the new 
laws, recently passed, provision is made for an increased rate 
of payment. In Saxony the salaries of ordinary teachers in 
the elementary schools begin at about £40 or £45 per annum 
and are increased to £100 or £120 per annum, whilst the 
directors have about £150 per year to commence with. 
[Residences are provided in addition. A few directors of 
Volks-schulen in the larger towns have from £205 to £225 
per annum with residences. At the next Diet, however, a 
proposal will be made for raising the standard of payment to 
teachers. 

Nothing can be more pleasing than to observe howMuio. 
zealously music is cultivated in German schools. It is not at 
all uncommon to find a violin amongst the appliances 
of the class-room, and I have often had the pleasure of 
witnessing most interesting exhibitions of vocal talent. 
Worthy of special mention are singing lessons I heard 
given in a school for the labouring classes at Chemnitz, 
and in an elementary school for boys at Munich ; for I have 
heard worse singing at public concerts in England. Of 
the effect which this kind of training has upon the minds and 
spirits of the children, one may fairly judge from the 
enthusiasm and precision with which the national songs and > 
glees were rendered* 

Gymnastics receive a good deal of Attention in the German Physical 
schools, and I cannot help associating the fine, sturdy, well- *"***** 
developed forms of the soldiers one meets at every turn in 
Berlin with what I saw in the turnhallen of the primary and 
secondary schools. It is no uncommon thing for an 
elementary school to have a well-appointed turnhalle, such as 
can be found in very few indeed of the large towns of England. 
Special teachers are appointed for teaching gymnastics, and 



the agility with which their pupils use the various appliances, 
all moving with military precision, is very remarkable. On 
the other hand it should be borne in mind that such 
games as cricket and football are less practised among the 
youth of Germany than amongst the pupils at many of our 
English schools. Certificates for exempting children from 
attendance in the turnhalle are given by medical men to such 
children as are considered physically unequal to the gymnastic 
exercises there imposed. 

As already indicated, the mode of teaching adopted in the 

German schools is pre-eminently practical. The same spirit 

of earnestness, the same fondness for the work, and the same 

thoroughness seemed to pervade every class-room into which 

a geography I entered. At Munich I saw a lesson given in geography 

lesson in a 

Bavarian by the teacher of the second class of an elementarschule 

school. 

in a manner which struck me as noteworthy, on account of 
the completeness with which the attention of the whole of the 
class was engaged, whilst at the same time there could be no 
doubt of the soundness of the knowledge which was gained 
by each pupil. I should mention that my visit was entirely 
unexpected, and this was the first class I saw in Bavaria. 
Each boy had before him his own atlas, whilst on the easel 
there was a beautifully executed large map of Central Europe. 
One of the pupils was called out and told to describe the 
course of the Elbe. Taking up the pointer he began by indi- 
cating the source of the river. Immediately every scholar in 
the class turned to his atlas, marking the point with finger or 
pencil. Then as each town or place of importance was 
reached in the course of the river, explanations were elicited 
of facts concerning them, the teacher supplementing the 
elucidations volunteered by his pupils with much interesting 
and useful information. The interest centred in the lesson 
seemed just as great as if the whole class had been following, 
with their wonted, avidity, a game of skill. 
Hoffman's Then again, with regard to writing, the German teachers 

method of * ° ° " 

**?£?* are as a ru * e Yer y 8UCCe88 ft"' I saw beautiful specimens of 



penmanship executed by both boys and girls of tender years. 
In Chemnitz I had the opportunity afforded me of witness- 
ing a novel method of teaching writing. It was in a Burger 
school for a higher class of girls, and the teacher was a lady 
who had a few years ago completed her training at one of the 
Saxon seminaries for teachers. First she wrote upon the 
blackboard a German B, giving at each turn of the letter 
the proper signal to be afterwards observed by the pupils 
in methodically following the copy. Then one of the girls 
in the class was called upon to describe the letter, and she 
did so by motions of the finger, repeating the numbers already 
given by the teacher. This was followed by the whole class re- 
peating the numbers, thus: Eins (one) auf (up), zwei (two) auf, 
drei (three) auf, vier (four) auf. Then the teacher slowly re- 
peated the words again, and directly she gave the word eins the 
first down-stroke was made by the pupils in their respective 
books ; at the word auf they traced the upstroke, and again 
at zwei they described the second down-stroke, and so on, the 
pupils following each word of command with wonderful regu- 
larity, especially when subsequently the speed was quickened. 
The specimens of writing exhibited were remarkably good. 
Whatever disadvantages this novel system may have, it evi- 
dently had one good effect, in keeping the attention of the 
class steadily fixed. 

In one of the poorest schools of Chemnitz I had excellent Men tai 
proof of the proficiency of the scholars in the practice f arithxnetic ' 
mental arithmetic, in which they are as. apt as the smartest 
of our English schoolboys. 

Amongst the best elementary school buildings I visited, a oemeinde 
is that of the Gemeinde schools in Friedgens Strasse, Berlin. Berlin. 
Unfortunately at the time of my visit the half-yearly 
examinations were just over, and the only class left was in the 
turnhalle under the care of the teacher of gymnastics. But 
an examination of the building itself amply repaid the visit. 
The imposing appearance of the exterior scarcely prepared one 
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for the announcement that this was a free school, and I know 
of expensive middle-class schools in England not nearly so 
well fitted up. Accommodation is provided for 2,000 scholars, 
boys and girls of equal numbers in separate departments. 
There are two spacious entrance halls, and the corridors 
dividing the ranges of class-rooms run down the centre of 
the building. The turnhalle stands apart from the school 
building on one side of the play-ground, and is exceedingly 
well supplied with all the most approved gymnastic appliances, 
in the use of which the scholars displayed an aptitude which 
amply evidenced the smart training they had undergone. 
The director's house and teachers' residences are placed at the 
further end of the play-ground, and lodging-rooms for the 
caretaker are provided in the main building. The sanitary 
arrangements seemed in advance of those in many of the 
schools I saw, for in this respect I certainly cannot com- 
mend the German schools as models. 

In Dusseldorf, Dresden, and Cologne I saw some excellent 
elementary schools, all conducted on a similar plan ; and I 
am bound to admit that I noticed several schools of the 
same class very much inferior.. But the inferior school 
buildings of Prussia and Saxony are fast giving place to new 
and better structures. 

The importance of technical education has been largely 
recognised in Germany, and separate schools have been estab- 
lished with the view of providing special training for those 
who are intended to be afterwards engaged in trades. The 
"Gewerbeschulen" — as the. trade schools are called— are also 
supplemented by improvement schools for workmen (Fort- 
FortMidings bildings-schulen) and other useful institutions, some of which 

schulen. 

furnish instruction on Sundays to people engaged in industrial 
pursuits during the week. The Ministry of Commerce is, I 
believe, the central authority in charge of this department of 
the educational system, and the trade schools are established 
either wholly by the State, or partly at the expense of the 



Technical 
education. 
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State aided by local funds. The age at which boys are 
admitted to the Gewerbeschulen varies from 9 to 11 or 12 ; 
but all who are accepted must be able to pass an examination 
for which the ordinary course received in the elementary 
school up to the prescribed age will have prepared them. 
These schools exist in various parts of Germany in great 
variety, the course of instruction being in each case carefully 
adapted to the special requirements of the localities in which 
they are placed. The report presented to the French Com- 
mission on Technical Instruction contains such abundant 
information concerning the sort of education given in schools 
of this class and the manner in which they are conducted, 
that I need scarcely do more than mention one or two repre- 
sentative schools which I visited. 

The Gewerbeschule of Cologne is of itself a good example The oewer- 
of the manner in which education is made to bear directly on in Cologne, 
the material progress and prosperity of a community. The 
building — designed by Herr Raschdorff when Stadt Bau- 
meister — is well calculated to convey an impression of the 
liberality with which the institution is supported. On the 
facade — a very successful effort in German renaissance — 
are very. tasteful emblematic decorations, whilst the in- 
terior is adorned in a style which well becomes a place 
in which the development of artistic tastes and skill is 
sought to be induced. It would not be difficult to point to 
an English town of much greater size than Cologne without a 
single public building of any kind (excepting churches) equal 
from an architectural point of view to this school building. 
All the rooms are carefully arranged, with the distinct object 
of making them thoroughly useful for their respective pur- 
poses. The drawing galleries are well lighted and profusely 
supplied with all the necessary appliances, and in the rooms 
for modelling in clay there is a capital collection of suitable 
casts. At the further side of the play-ground is a spacious 
turnhalle, admirably fitted up and replete with all the most 
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modern gymnastic appliances. There are about 300 scholars 
in attendance, though the building would apparently accom- 
modate many more ; and the fees payable range from 12 to 
24 thalers per annum — very insignificant sums compared 
with the special advantages afforded. 
The Hohew The Hohere Webschule of Chemintz (Saxony) is designed 

Webschule 

in chemnit chiefly to afford special instruction to the sons of manufac- 
turers and others engaged in the flourishing trades of which 
this is an important centre. Here are provided costly weav- 
ing machines of different descriptions, the practical uses of 
which are taught by experienced masters. Excellent samples 
of work are shown as students' productions. Machine con- 
struction and drawing as specially bearing upon the work 
form part of the course of instruction. In addition the 
students receive lessons in chemistry as applied to the trade, 
and they are also instructed in the art of pattern drawing and 
designing. The present fees place this school beyond the 
reach of the children of ordinary workmen ; but to meet 
their wants another school of a similar kind is projected, to 
which the sons of weavers are to be admitted either free of 
charge or at a very low rate. 

Before a student can be admitted to the Webschule he 
must have attained the age of 14 years, and must be certified 
to have gone through a regular course of instruction fitting 
him for the special course which is here afforded. Exemptions 
from this rule are only permitted under special circumstances, 
which must be considered and decided upon by the Director, 
who is held responsible to the Ministry of the Interior and to 
the municipality for the efficient and proper working of the 
institution. The sessions begin at Easter and Michaelmas, 
and the course extends over 4 terms, or two school years, 
commencing with hand-loom weaving. Students pay for the 
materials they use in the school, but their productions become 
their own property at the close of the half-year. In addition 
to those who are proposing to be actually engaged in the 
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manufactory, there is a numerous class of students who are 
intended to take other positions in connection with the trade, 
such as buyers-in and salesmen or travellers, who here get a 
very complete insight into the business in its varied branches 
— special instruction being given with regard to the materials 
used and as to the testing of quality, &c. Certificates are 
given to students who successfully pass through the course, 
and there are also special premiums and certificates for 
those who distinguish themselves. Reports of progress and 
conduct are regularly sent to parents and students. 

Concerning the organization of the secondary schools of The second- 

00 " aiy Bohools 

Germany, I need say little. I have already indicated how of Germany, 
they are adapted to the peculiar requirements of various 
classes of pupils, one main object kept in view being the 
careful economising of educational resources by providing 
exactly the kind of instruction suited to what is proposed as 
the after career of the pupil, who should fix his choice by the 
close of his preliminary training in the primary school. The 
masterly report of Mr. Matthew Arnold, on the system of 
education for the middle and upper classes in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, gives perhaps the best 
information on the subject that could possibly be afforded — 
it would be presumption on my part to attempt any 
amplification of the exhaustive and valuable description of 
the system therein presented. But in regard to the arrange- 
ment of school buildings and the various scholastic appliances 
the secondary schools of Germany supply an excellent field 
for observation. 

In Berlin, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Dresden, Chemnitz, and 
Munich, I visited both Real Schulen and Gymnasia, which, 
in their thorough adaptability to the purpose for which they 
are established and the completeness with which they are 
furnished, might well excite the envy of an Englishman, 
Take for instance the Real Schule in Cologne, with its fine Beaischuie 
pile of buildings and its ample staff of teachers. Where can ° 08ne# 
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there be found in England a town of 130,000 inhabitants 
with anything to compare with the educational advantages 
which this and the other higher schools of the city afford ? 
The school The Beal Schule alone has a collection of scientific 

muBOom and . i i • >i -1 

laboratory, apparatus, specimens in natural history, mineralogy, and 
various other appliances, which are said to. have cost more 
than £2,000, a sum of 8,000 thalers having been expended 
in new apparatus during last year alone. 

Th« M nia.> The secondary school buildings, like the primary school 
buildings, are divided into class-rooms, but they have each 
in addition a large assembly-room which is used on special 
occasions : as when the periodical examinations are held and 
certificates distributed, or on the Emperor's birthday. Most 
of these are beautifully decorated — some of them with fresco 
paintings. The "aula" or assembly-room of the Real Schule 
in Cologne, is embellished with a tablet recording the names 
of "boys" from the school who have fallen while fighting in the 
battles of their country. There are attending this school 
600 pupils — a small number of those who have distinguished 
themselves previously in theElementarschulen being admitted 
free — and they are distributed in 14 class-rooms. 

Gymnasium Selecting at random a Prussian Gymnasium, there is at 

Sorf. u Dusseldorf a noble building, facing the principal boulevard, 
fitted up with every appliance and most lavishly supplied 
with apparatus. The museum contains some thousands of 
specimens. Here one-tenth of the whole number of pupils 
are admitted free ; the total number now in attendance being 
830. King William's Gymnasium in Berlin has of course 
a world-wide celebrity ; but the possession of such princely 
institutions as belong to the towns I have named struck me as 
particularly suggestive, in that they contrast so strangely with 
anything the manufacturing towns of England can present. 
The Polytechnic schools again — where pupils may pursue 

polytechnic a further course of study, extending over three years, 
°° after leaving the Real Schulen — are in themselves still 
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more complete in their appointments : for instance in the 
engineering department there are to be found large models of 
bridges, railway appliances and specimens of machinery, 
whilst the chemical department has usually a laboratory most 
extensively stocked. The Polytechnic Schools are on a par 
with the Universities just as the Real schulen go side by side 
with the Gymnasia. 

Nor is Saxony behind her neighbours in the excellence 
of her higher schools. 

On several occasions I asked to be shewn inferior school inferior 
buildings, but in every such case I found something being fags to be 
done towards the provision of new premises. Some of these new 8tnw " 
buildings were indeed such as would I am afraid be made to 
do duty for years to come in England, though I can well 
imagine that the spirit of rivalry would scarcely admit of their 
continued existence in the face of such imposing piles as have 
of late years been erected for school purposes in Saxony and 
Prussia. Even in a time of unexampled national prosperity 
the devotion of so much wealth to such an object may well 
excite wonder and admiration. 

With regard to school furniture I confess to having g^^ f^ 
experienced some disappointment. Many of the most famous mtnre " 
schools are, curiously enough, very deficient. • In the newer 
schools the system of seating the children in pairs is being 
more extensively^adopted, but in some of the older institutions 
long awkward desks are fixed, quite comfortably it is true 
as a rule for the scholar, but very inconveniently for the 
teacher. All the desks are arranged so that the children shall 
have support for their backs. Pamphlets have been written 
and long arguments deduced on disputed points as to the 
Bxact position in which a scholar ought to be seated — the 
proper inclination of the desk, and its relation to the sitter — 
the most convenient heights of desk and seat, and the best 
disposition of the back-rest and foot-rail. Physicians havfe 
advised as to what will best conduce to physical develope- 
ment or be least likely to militate against health ; and both 
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teachers and architects have ardently joined in the contro- 
versy : but little or no thought appears to haye been given 
to the importance of securing facility of supervision. The 
practical result has been, that whilst comfortably shaped 
desks have been producod, the most convenient arrangement 
of the class-room has been in a great measure overlooked. 
With regard to form and position, the most approved desks 
and seats seem similar in many points to the improved desks 
now being used in the schools of the Sheffield School Board, 
and supplied also by Mr. Hammer to the School Board for 
London, and to the Portsmouth, Groyden, and other School 
Boards : but only in comparatively few schools in Germany 
(and those are amongst the newest and best arranged in the 
empire) have the short desks hitherto been introduced. 
I found amongst the teachers with whom I spoke on the 
subject a very general opinion in favour of the short desks 
for seating the children in pairs, on the score of convenience 
and utility, though they seemed to have an erroneous 
impression with regard to the space required. Little regard 
seems to be paid to the position of the teacher in relation 
to his class ; instead of giving a clear space so as to afford 
complete command over the front rows, the teacher's plat- 
form and desk are frequently found nearly close to tie fore- 
most desks, while often, from the size of the class and the 
shape of the room, the last row is too far off. 

With ordinary school apparatus these schools are, 

however, exceedingly well supplied, and some of the 

appliances were of a very superior character. Perhaps the 

school most completely furnished in this respect, which I saw, 

improved was the Victoria School, for girls, in Berlin, the director of 

apparatus in __ , - . _ . 

the victoria which— Dr. Haarbncker — appears to have paid very special 

School, Ber- 

Unm attention to the subject of scholastic appliances. The fine 

spacious room for drawing lessons is particularly well fitted 
up, and in other parts of the school, cloak rails, over-shoe 
racks, wash-stands, and many other conveniences, betoken 
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much careful consideration for the comfort of both scholars 
and teachers. 

Without entering further into detail, I may mention that Belief maps, 
in nearly all the best schools I found relief maps on a large 
scale very generally used. Unfortunately there does not 
appear to be anything of the kind attempted for English 
schools, but I cannot help thinking, from what I saw of their 
use, both in Germany and Austria, that they would be 
welcomed by our own teachers. At Mulhouse I saw maps of 
this kind, which had been specially prepared at the Industrial 
School there, representing the Vosges district; and in 
Switzerland similar maps are, I believe, also found of great 
advantage in class teaching. 

Of the manifold methods of warming and ventilation Wa a ^ ng 
adopted in the various schools I visited, few appeared to work v® 1 * 11 *** 011 ' 
thoroughly well. If the warming apparatus appeared tolerably 
satisfactory, the means of ventilation was usually either im- 
perfect or ill managed. In the Victoria School the sanitary 
arrangements seemed remarkably good, and the ventilation was 
very well attended to ; but there are apparently few of the 
Prussian schools of which it could be said, as in this case, that 
the temperature is so carefully regulated that the thermo- 
meters placed in each class room scarcely vary more than two 
degrees during the whole day. 

Caretakers' residences are invariably provided in connection caretakers' 

residences* 

with large schools of all classes ; in many cases the masters' 
residences also are in the same buildings, often on the upper 
storey. All the newer structures have convenient sitting sitting 
rooms, where, during the intervals between lessons, the teachers, 
teachers may smoke and read. The director has also a separate Director's 
apartment or suite of rooms in which he can conveniently * P 
receive parents or others who have business with him. A 
secretary's office and manager's rooms are to be found in 
addition in some of the large school buildings. 
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The school system of Austria is in many respects analo- 
gous to the methods of Prussia and Saxony. It may safely be 
affirmed that some of its special schools are excelled by none 

buudta * n ^ e wor ^- ^ n Vienna, the primary and secondary schools 
I saw appeared to be exceeedingly well conducted, and 
some of the buildings are superior to many of those of the 
same class I visited in Germany. Some idea of the spirit of 
the educational administration may be gathered from the fact 
that the Commune has, during the present year, voted 
7,000,000 florins for school-building purposes alone. 

compulsion. The laws for compelling the attendance of children at school ' 
seem to be carried out in Vienna more strictly than in Berlin or 

committee Dresden, and the fines are heavier. Committees of Vigilance 

of Vigilance. 

are appointed for the various schools, and one of their duties 
is to report cases of irregular attendance at school to the 
four Inspectors under whose charge the respective divisions 
of the town are placed. Delinquents are very closely looked 
after by an ample staff of officers, and if a child of school 
age is absent for a fortnight without leave, unless a medical 
certificate of unfitness on account of illness be produced, a 

Penalties summons is issued against the parent. For the first offence 
a fine of ten florins may be imposed, and for a subsequent 
offence the penalty may be increased to 80 florins. The 
teachers, however, appear to have little to complain of on the 
sfiore of irregular attendance. 

Half-timers Special arrangements are made for the instruction of half- 
timers; but the proportion in the schools I visited seems 
small. Only under special conditions and with the immediate 
sanction of the local authorities are children under 12 years of 
age permitted to be partially employed in factories in Austria, 
and then only in such occupations as will not injure health or 
hinder physical development. Children under 10 years of age 
are in no case allowed to be employed in the large factories. 
Partial employment between 12 and 16 years of age is only 
admissible on condition of the child continuing to receive a 
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certain amount of instruction regularly, either at the primary 
school or in connection with one of the improvement schools. 

But a large number of pupils advance from the primary to Transfer 
the secondary schools as they become capable of passing the pnpiie to 
requisite examinations : and the selection of the higher school ^o^ 
is made to depend, as in Germany, on what is intended to be 
the settled pursuit in life of the student. 

The system of class-room sub-division, so general oiMsea. 
throughout the schools of Germany, is somewhat modified in 
its application in some of the Austrian elementary schools. 
But in the best schools very large classes are avoided, and 
much care is exercised in the transference of scholars from 
the care of one teacher to another at the stated periods. 

A Protestant Communal School in Vienna — for which the The Protes- 

tant Com* 

Emperor of Austria gave the land and the Commune bore the mn n*i . 

r ° School in 

expense of the erection of the building — deserves special Vienna * 
mention, not only as presenting a fine example of the 
elementary schools of the city, but also on account of the 
peculiarity of arrangement. The building is placed in the 
form of a hollow square, with a covered area in the centre. 
There is accommodation provided for 1,100 children, and ' 

both boys and girls use the same play-ground. Each storey 
has a balcony or gallery extending on all sides of and over- 
looking the covered area, the basement of which is used as 
a play-ground. The class-rooms are lighted from the outer 
side and the entrances to them are from the galleries, which 
are protected by a stone balustrade. All the rooms are well 
fitted up and the school furniture is very tastefully designed. 
Drinking fountains are placed on every floor, and the 
ventilation seems very effective. 

The Imperial Gymnasium is remarkable for the beauty Royai Gym- 
of its external architecture as well as for the profusion of the Vienna. ,n 
decorations introduced in the interior. The design is Gothic 
— very carefully treated throughout — and the corridors and 
staircases have groined ceilings. A gorgeously decorated 
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"aula" is used for a chapel as well as for the ordinary purposes 
of an assembly room. There are between 600 and 700. 
students, but the building seems large enough for a much 
greater number. The class-rooms are of various sizes : some 
of them will accommodate 100 students, whilst others serve 
only for 40. The larger classes are under the charge of single 
teachers, but the length of the lessons is limited ; none are 
to extend over more than an hour. A well-arranged room 
with circular gallery is set apart for chemistry and for other 
scientific lectures. There is an open play-ground in the 
centre of the buildings and a well-appointed turnhalle in the 
basement. The fees of students are from 12 to 15 florins, 
and the range of studies is extensive. It is a Roman Catholic 
school, but Protestants also attend. The total cost of pro- 
viding this school was 500,000 florins : of this sum 
25,000 florins was expended in furnishing. 
The Poiy- The Polytechnic School of Vienna, with its vast ranges of 
in^tion buildings and marvellous collection of apparatus, claims 
passing mention; for no stranger should visit Vienna 
without seeing it, if possible. The numerous models and 
costly machines, as well as various other specimens which 
are utilized in the various departments of study, will well 
repay examination. 

The object of this institution is to furnish "a well 
grounded theoretical and, as far as possible, practical instruc- 
tion in the following branches, i.e., (a) Engineering (con- 
struction of bridges, streets, canals, &c.) ; (b) Architecture ; 
(c) Machine construction; (d) Chemistry." The plan of 
instruction — extending, in- the first two branches, over five 
years, and in the case of the latter divisions, four years — is 
arranged by the professors, but must be approved by the 
Unterricht8 Ministerium ; and students who regularly com- 
plete their studies, according to the presented programme, 
are awarded certificates. The fees for ordinary students are 
very low, and pupils from the secondary schools, who have 
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distinguished themselves in the examinations before enter- 
ing the Polytechnic School, are under certain conditions 
admitted free. There is a class of extraordinary students, 
who are not under all the same regulations as the ordinary 
students ; and strangers also may attend the lectures pro- 
viding they do not interfere with the convenience of the 
regular students. 

Amongst the other schools I visited in Vienna was a An Austrian 

Kindergar- 

small Kindergarten establishment connected with a Gemeinde t«n estab- 

° lisbment. 

school, which has the appearance of being very well conducted, 
though the attendance was small. The rooms were not what 
they should be, but the apparatus seemed both abundant and 
tolerably good. 

At one of the large Real-schulen there was an extensive The«scbui 

Aastellung." 

scholastic exhibition open, and I had an opportunity there of 
seeing specimens of work from schools in various parts of the 
empire. Some of the drawings, specimens of caligraphy, and 
botanical and other collections made by scholars were mani- 
festly of very high merit ; whilst from the industrial schools 
there were contributions evidencing both careful training and 
great manipulative skill. One department of the exhibition 
was devoted to the display of school furniture and apparatus. 
Forming a prominent feature were a diversified collection of 
alphabet boxes, cases and frames, and singular contrivances 
for teaching numeration and the first rules of arithmetic — 
amongst the most servicable of which were those of Carl 
Cichun, of Komein; F. Pransek, of Prague; and Adolf 
Porm, of Zuittau. Several fine relief cartes, suitable for 
class use, were shown by Aug. Karanstein, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Some of the school appliances, contributed from 
various sources, were curiously complicated : even easels were 
made into most intricate machines with telescopic move- 
ments, which mischievous boys would take delight in putting 
out of gear.' 

The period allotted for my journey had nearly expired Switzerland. 
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when I reached Switzerland, and I had also the additional 

disadvantage of being there when the Easter holidays were 

The Free commencing. But in Zurich I saw several schools which 

Schools ol . 

Zurich. gave me an opportunity of gaining some knowledge of the 
Swiss system. Here again the primary schools are entirely 
free, save that the children who are taught writing must pay 

sohooi a small sum for stationery, &c. Attendance at school is 

attendance. 

evidently not quite so strictly enforced in Switzerland as in 
Austria, and a little more laxity appears to be permitted with 
regard to the partial employment of children under 16 years 
of age. Compulsory attendance begins at 6 years of age, and 
continues, with certain modifications after the twelfth year 
has been attained, up to 16 years of age, when confirmation 
takes place. School hours are — in the summer months 
from 7 o'clock in the morning until 11, and from 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon to 4 ; in winter from 8 to 12, and from 
2 to 4. An interval of 10 minutes is usually allowed between 
each lesson. Half holidays are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 
The Poiy- The far-famed Polytechnic School and the Communal 

institution School are neither of them fitted up with all the most modern 

and the 

oommnnai appliances, though the former is very liberally furnished with 



School. 



an immense variety of apparatus. 



The Grog- At the Grosmiinster School (formerly belonging, to Zwin- 

minister 

school. gells Church, but now the property of the town) I had the 
privilege of being present at the weekly singing lesson, and 
can bear testimony to the care bestowed on this branch of 
instruction. The building, though possessing many points 
of interest, is not nearly so good as the one under the same 
management in the Wolfbach, where the elementary branches 
of study only are pursued. In the latter school there are in 
attendance 500 girls and 300 boys, and they certainly have 
the advantages of a well-arranged building. The corridors 
are 15 feet wide, and are used in the intervals between 
lessons for the children to play or march in. A* large turn- 
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halle is also provided. Here the attendance of children 
appears to be very satisfactory, the percentage of absences 
being very small during the school year. 

At the College of St. Michael, in Brussels, I saw some- Bdgiom. 
thing of the arrangements for a high-class school in Belgium* 
Like many of the best schools of Belgium, this is in the 
hands of the Jesuit Fathers. It is conducted in a set of 
buildings one portion of which was formerly the residence of 
Prince Carl. The older portion of the buildings seems to be 
only fairly adapted for scholastic purposes ; but the newer 
portion is exceedingly well arranged and well fitted-up. Here 
the students are accommodated with separate seats, two 
being arranged at every desk. The course of training seems 
carefully arranged — religious instruction naturally forming a 
prominent feature. A great variety of amusements are pro- 
vided for leisure hours. 

The only elementary school I saw in Belgium was in a 
badly-arranged and much-confined building; though the 
discipline of the school seemed admirable. Here, too, school 
duties begin in summer at 7 o'clock in the morning. 

Both France and Belgium are thrown far into the shade Holland, 
by the excellent school system of Holland. In a former 
report I have, endeavoured to give some notion of the kind 
of provision made for all classes in Dutch schools of various 
grades, and of the manner in which the State and the local 
authorities sustain and control their educational institutions. 
The specimens I have seen of the Bewaarscholen of Holland 
gave me the impression that the Dutch are in advance of the 
Germans in the matter of provision for the training of infants. 
In the Armen scholen, the Tuschenscholen, and the higher 
Burger scholen are to be found many features akin to those 
of the German and Swiss schools, though the system of sub- 
division into small classes is not so generally adopted in the lower 
elementary schools as is the case in Germany. Technical educa- 
tion receives a large share of attention. In Holland the attempt 
is being made to secure the regular attendance of children at 
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school without the direct intervention of the law. Parents who 
neglect to send their children to school daring the prescribed 
periods are liable to be deprived of the rights of citizenship, and 
they forfeit all claim to relief from public funds in case of distress. 
The experiment has not been altogether satisfactory, and there 
is great temptation on the part of parents, in the rural districts 
especially, to neglect the education of their children when they 
become able to work. But it is only fair to say that the popular 
feeling is strongly on the side of educational progress, and that, as 
a rule, the Hollander is too shrewd to deny his child the advan- 
tages which he knows education will afford. 
Summary. Taken as a whole, what I have seen during my journey has 

strengthened the conviction that England may with advantage copy 
some of the excellencies of the school systems of continental 
nations. If English industry is to hold its own against foreign 
competition better provision must be made for the special training 
of skilled workmen, and especially the teaching of science as applied 
to manufactures. It is useless to rely solely upon evening classes 
for technical instruction — they are " good in their way," but the 
" way " is limited. Only those who have carefully watched the 
habits and occupations of our artizan population can properly 
appreciate the difficulties which beset the. path of those who aspire 
to higher intellectual attainments than can be reached in the course 
of a very short ordinary school career. It would be easy to point, 
either in Germany or Switzerland to many men who have risen 
from the ranks of the very poorest classes to positions of eminence, 
but who, had it not been for the great facilities afforded them of 
pursuing their studies beyond the elementary course, and of develop- 
ing their special talents under suitable training, might probably 
have been doomed to lives of commonplace drudgery ; the benefits 
of their now exalted genius being lost to the world. In England 
there are men who overcome all sorts of difficulties, and achieve 
distinction in spite of disadvantages. But there is a much more 
numerous class who would succeed far better in the world if they 
could have the advantages of superior training, such as is provided 
for in the German school system. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1870 has brought about an 
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important improvement in onr educational machinery; and yet 
how desirable it is, in large towns at least, to supplement the 
primary schools by the addition of some suitable provision whereby 
children of the labouring classes who distinguish themselves in the 
limited range of subjects taught in our Board schools, or any 
other elementary school, may be enabled to continue their studies 
under favourable conditions, and without putting too great a tax 
upon the parents. The temptation to take away a child from 
school directly he or she is able to earn anything is too seductive 
in many cases, even where parents could with a little effort afford 
the expense of a cheap secondary school ; but in a town like Shef- 
field the public elementary schools would yield a considerable 
number of children of more than ordinary ability, whose parents 
would be willing to make a sacrifice if such advantages as are afforded 
in the trade schools, or the regular secondary schools, of Germany 
or Austria were available. 

From what has been said concerning the arrangements for co-operaUoo 
securing the attendance of children of school age at efficient Jj g^rf 8 
schools, it will readily be inferred that the work is very much ^tendance, 
lessened by the manner in which the directors and teachers of 
schools co-operate with the authorities who are charged with the 
duty of bringing offenders under correction. Much more is ex- 
pected of German and Austrian teachers in this direction than 
could reasonably be looked for under the existing state of things 
in connection with public elementary schools in England not under 
the immediate control of School Boards ; but there is no doubt 
the success of any system for enforcing attendance of children at 
school must in a great measure depend on the degree to which 
teachers second the efforts of officers entrusted with this duty. 

Another point to which attention may with advantage be directed F*J*J2J 
is the harmonising of the English factory laws with the provisions 
of the Elementary Education Act. I have not thought it necessary 
to enter minutely into the conditions under which children are 
employed in labour in the countries I have visited ; but it is evi- 
dent that in some states greater restrictions are imposed than have 
hitherto been thought necessary in England. It is held to be an 
injury to the state either to hinder physical or intellectual develop- 
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ment by the too early employment of children in laborious occupa- 
tions. Ample evidence is given of the forethought of other nations 
in this direction in Dr. Weinmann's translation of Herr Von 
Plener's useful little work, to which Mr. Mundella, M.P., has written 
an instructive introduction, 
oiass Boom The only other point to which I will revert is concerning the 

sub-division. 

system of clasB-room sub-division. In the face of opinions which 
have been given by eminent authorities in favour of the employ- 
ment of pupil teachers as is now general in the public elementary 
schools of England, it would ill become me to attempt any argu- 
ment in support of the practice of German and other schools ; but 
I venture to suggest that if, as is very firmly held by experienced 
educationists, the German system has been proved to possess very 
marked advantages, it will be well for the school boards of England 
and Scotland to consider whether some modification of the pupil- 
teacher system may not be successfully applied. The only definite 
suggestion I will venture to offer in this direction is, that in large 
schools a staff of assistant masters should be employed conjointly 
with an equal number of pupil teachers — each assistant master, 
with the aid of a pupil teacher, to have charge of two classes. 
The work might be advantageously arranged under such a system 
and comparatively little alteration would be required in existing 
school buildings to give the required accommodation. 



[Note. — A treatise now in course of preparation by Mr. E. R. Bobson,. 
the able architect of the London School Board, may with advantage be con- 
sulted on practical points relating to the planning and general arrangements 
of schools, as exemplified in continental schools, so far as they are calculated 
to aid in developing an improved system of school building in England ; the 
author having visited all the schools referred to in this report.] 
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